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MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION 

The Hamilton Naturalists' Club is interested in promoting public 
interest in the appreciation, study and conservation of our natural 
heritage. Meetings are held monthly from September to May inclusive 
and visitors are always welcome. Outdoor field events are scheduled 
throughout the year. 

MEMBERSHIPS fall into the following categories: Life - $200.00; 
Contributing - $20.00; Active - $10.00; Joint (husband and wife) - 
$12,00; Student - $3.00; Corresponding (residing over 20 miles from 
Hamilton) and Senior Citizens - $5.00. 

For further information contact our Membership Secretary, Miss 
Phyllis Vair, 1854 Main St. West, Apt. #514, Hamilton, Ont. L8S 1H8 
or phone 529-4784. 


■x********* 
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HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB EXECUTIVE 1979-80 


President 
Past President 
1st Vice Pres. 
2nd Vice Pres. 

& Programme 
Treasurer 
Secretary 


- Mr. Robert Curry,92 Hostein Drive,Ancaster,Ont,L9G 2S7 

- Mr. James Dowall, 20 Emerson St.,Hamilton,Ont. L8S 2X2 

- Miss Hazel Broker,52 Paisley Ave.,S.,Hamilton,Ont.L8S 1V3 

- Mr. Ford Smith,360 TorranceSt.,#708 Burlington,Ont. L7R 2R9 

- Mr. Verne Evans,2164 Sunnybrook Ct.,Oakville,Ont, L6L 1P4 

- Mr. John Heaslip,3 Grandview Ct.,Dundas,Ont. L9H 5C8 


- - - Directors - - 


Membership 
Publicity 
Sanctuary 
Conservation 
Wood Duck Editor-Mr. 
Field Events - Mr. 

Social - Ms, 


- Miss Phyllis Vair,1854 Main St.W.,#514 Hamilton,Ont.L8S 1H8 

- Mr, Wm.A.Tindale,R,R, #2, Cnmpbellville,Ont. LOP 1B0 

- Mrs,Marion Shivas,18 Rowanwood Ave.,Dundas,0nt. L9H 4E1 

- Mr. Bruce Duncan,Box 512,Caledonia,Ontario NOA 1A0 
Ron Hepworth,259 Euston Rd,,Burlington,Ont. L7L 4V8 
Bruce Mackenzie,West Flamboro P.O.,Ont. LOR 2K0 
Shirley Klement,1375 Mountain Grove. Ave.,Burlington 

L7P 2H1 


* * * * * * * * * * * * vV * * * 


WELCOME TO THESE NEW MEMBERS 

Mr .&. Mrs. Alan Ginn,211-1854 Main St.West,Hamilton, Ont. LOS 1H8 
Mr. James T.Care Sr. 310-710 Concession St. ,Hamilton,Ont. L8V 1C2 
Mr. Garry W. Smith, 127 Nakama Road, Ancaster, Ont. L9G 1S2 
Eva & Anders Lindstol, 1224 Sprucelea Dr.,Oakville, Ontarip L6J 2E8 
Miss Anna Tabuns, 140 Deschene Ave., Hamilton, Ontario L9A 3K1 
Herman & Valli Bacchus, 12 Hamilton Ave., Hamilton, Ontario L8V 2S2 
Mr. & Mrs. Roger A. Robson, 7 Sun Ave., Dundas, Ontario L9H 5A6 


FROM THE EDITOR 

COLLATING SCHEDULE 

Once again, due to the efficient teamwork of our collating team, Pauline 
Tenhove, Diane Sherry, Chloe Earle and Edith Gibson, another issue of the 
WOOD DUCK has successfully been put together and mailed. There was a good res¬ 
ponse to our appeal for collators at the last general meeting so that the 
schedule for the rest of the season can be filled. The schedule is as follows: 

Monday, March 24 - Ruth Grove, Marvin Grove, Art Runnells, Jess and 
Charles Townson. 

Monday, April 28 - Percy Wykes, Ruth Atkinson, Agnes Hamstra, 

Spares are Ruth Lenz and Kathleen Moore. 

Many thanks for your help and offers to help. 

ARTICLES FOR THE WOOD DUCK 

Once again I am running rather short of material to go in the next issue. 
If you have been thinking of writing a few lines about your nature experiences, 
now is the time to get them in. The next issue may be rather thin otherwise. 

To those who have contributed so far this season, many thanks. You have 
made the job of editing much easier. Let's not let down now. 





**#**************=}:*****************************# 
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EVENTS FOR MARCH 

**4f*************1Ht*#***************##****#************************************£ 

MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 


Date & Time 


Place 


Speaker 



VISITORS WELCOME 


MONDAY. MARCH 10, 1980 at 8;00 P.M. 

Royal Botanical Gardens, Centre Auditorium 
600 Plains Road West, Burlington, Ontario 


MR. JOHN RILEY will 


give 


a slide presentation on 


" PLANTS OF THE HUDSON BAY LOWLANDS " 

Mr. Riley is a botanist with the R.O.M. and has visited 
the Canadian Arctic on several occasions. In addition 
to the Hudson Bay Lowlands, he also plans to present 
slides on the Canadian Arctic tundra in general. 

This evening promises to be an exciting armchair ex- ( 
cursion for all plant lovers. Plan now to attend. As • 
usual, there will be refreshments and discussion after. 

Next Meeting - Monday, April 14, 1980 

STAY FOR FELLOWSHIP AND REFRESHMENTS 
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CLUB FIELD EVENTS Mar/Anr.-80 CLUB FIELD EVENTS 

SUNDAY. MARCH 30, 1980 at 7:00 A.M . 

IROQUOIS NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE - Goose Migration . Don't miss 
this special event being hosted by the Buffalo Ornithological 
Society. Bring a lunch! Meet in the Eastgate Square Parking lot, 
southeast corner. 

Canadian Co-ordinator - Bruce Mackenzie 627-0548 


SATURDAY. APRIL 5, 1980 at 8:00 A.M. 

LONG POINT WATERFOWL MIGRATION - This could be close to the peak 
of the goose and swan migration. Meet at the Mountain Plaza, 
Upper James and Fennel. Pack a lunch! 

Leader - Barry Jones 586-3647 


SATURDAY. APRIL 19. 1980 at 8:50 A.M. 

Spring Hawk Watch - Learn to identify the birds of prey with expert 
assistance of our two leaders. Meet at the Beamer Point Conservation 
Area above Grimsby. 

Leader: Jim Dowall- 529-9109 & John Heaslip - 627-3280 


^TUESDAY, APRIL 29. 1980 at 7:00 P.M . *(Note change of date from Apr. 15) 

Amphibian Song Hike . Hoar spring peepers, wood frogs, possibly the rare 
Jefferson's Salamanders, and others. Meet at Hwy #52 and Hwy #8. Bring 
rubber boots. 

Leader: Bruce Mackenzie _ 627-0548 


GET INVOLVED - OFFER TO ASSIST - YOU'LL GET MORE OUT OF YOUR MEMBERSHIP 

AND WE'LL ENJOY HAVING YOU!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 
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IN MEMORIAM: DR. ROBERT C.G, MacLAREN 

by Robert Curry 

Dr, Robert MacLaren was born in Glasgow, Scotland and received all 
his pre-university education there. His medical training as a surgeon and 
later as a cancer radiologist was all completed in and around London,England 
at King's College and Westminster Hospital Medical School. After emigrating 
to Canada in late 1954 he became a leader in the field of cancer treatment. 
However, this note is not to recount his professional stature but to set 
down what he meant to all of us in the Hamilton Naturalists' Club. 

The first evidence of Dr, Robert MacLaren in our Club is to be found 
in the March 1955 Wood Duck. In February of that year a number of bird 
species were reported by him in Company with Albert Nind and George North. 
Then in the next issue we find " Impressions of the Niagara Field Trip " 
reporting on a club trip of March 6,1955. 

From that time until his tragic death on January 28, the record indi¬ 
cates an increasingly more intense and significant contribution to the ideals 
and. activities of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club. Bert, as he was known 
to all in the club,was President for the year 1960-61 and afterwards served 
intermittently on the Board of Directors in the capacity of Field Events 
Director, He served on the Sanctuary Committee from 1961 on, working closely 
with the Sanctuary Director to produce detailed plant lists. Lately he worked 
on the.Special Committee which is preparing a new H.N.C. By-law and Consti¬ 
tution, 

• Bert was a true man of nature turning his practiced and sensitive eye 
to all that surrounded him. We first knew him as a birder but in the late 
1950's he took up banding with a passion and spent weekends slogging waist- 
deep through the Dundas Marsh. He knew and studied the butterflies and 
helped in the raising of these from egg to adult to complete a photographic 
study of their life cycles. And Bert's knowledge of plants was legendary. 

Bert's love of nature led him to make very substantial contributions 
towards preservation and conservation throughout the Hamilton area. He knew 
our area and its biota intimately from long solitary walks and group outings 
both. He made important recommendations which were incorporated into the 
Environmentally Sensitive Areas portions of the Hamilton Wentworth Region 
Plan. He played a leading role in the Hamilton Region Conservation Authority 
Fish and Wildlife Advisory Board and was Chairman of the Joint H.R.C.A. - 
Ministry of Natural Resources Wildlife Management Committee. In fact, he was 
our ra^jor spokesman; through careful analysis he succeeded in having the 
integrity of the natural environment sustained in the face of multiple use 
philosophy and practice. He assisted significantly in the preparation of 
lists of plants in H.R.C.A. properties and performed a similar duty for the 
Halton Region Conservation Authority. Bert served on the original Board of 
Directors of the Bruce Trail Association and surveyed large sections of the 
final route by walking it. 

But it was his unselfish, patient, indefatigable sharing of this love 
and knowledge of nature which endeared Bert to so many of us. Over the last 
several years there has hardly been a Hamilton Naturalists' Club Field Event 
not participated in enthusiastically by our friend. Others would go out by 
themselves in summer but Bert arranged and led for two entire summers, 
evening wildflower walks. 

On May 14, 1979 at our Diamond Jubilee Meeting, Marion Shivas presented 
Robert MacLaren with an Honorary Life Membership in recognition of all he 
had contributed in the cause of nature and the H.N.C. Bert MacLaren was an 

(continued on next page) 
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In Memoriam - (cont'd) 

irreplacable and much loved friend and colleague of all of us in the Hamilton Nat¬ 
uralists' Club. We shall miss him. 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower 
We will grieve not, rather find 
And strength in what remains behind. 

William Wordsworth 

******* -x-*** 


A MESSAGE FROM THE CLUB EXECUTIVE re the late Dr. R. C. G. MacLaren 

Many members have communicated with personnel from the Board asking what the 
Club intended to do in honouring the memory of "Bert" MacLaren. 

Your Sanctuary Director has already opened lines of communication with a view 
to acquiring land for a Sanctuary to be named the Robert MacLaren Memorial Sanctuary. 

These matters take time but in the interim all members and friends wishing to 
donate to this fund may send their contributions either to the Club Post Office 
Box 5182, Hamilton, Ontario L8S 4L3 - or directly to the Sanctuary Director, Mrs. 
Marion Shivas, 18 Rowanwood Avenue, Dundas, Ontario L9H 4E1. 

Marion Will send you an official receipt for income tax purposes. 

Please make all cheques payable to "Hamilton Naturalists' Club" and specify 
that this is a donation to the Robert MacLaren Memorial Fund. 


********* 

PREFACE TO ARTICLE ON PAGE 100 FOLLOWING by Robert Curry 

The following article appeared in THE WOOD DUCK, Vol 8, No. 8, April, 1955* 

It captures the enthusiasm of a young man newly arrived in Canada eager to see 
new birds and compare them to his familiar home species. The trip and the account 
have particular personal significance for me as it was also my very first H.N.C. 
outing and very many of the birds were new to me as they were to Bert MacLaren. 

Over the next several years I was to share many happy birding firsts with 
the accompanyment and help of Bert. On April 3* 1955, Dr. MacLaren, as he was 
to the junior members of that period, drove John Olmstead and I to Oak Orchard 
Swamp as part of the Club trip. I still remember vividly such events as Dr. 
MacLaren slamming on the brakes and. backing up to how us our first ever Bluebird. 

We include his article here in the hopes that it will bring to mind many 
happy memories that other members had in the company of Bert. 


AUDUBON WILDLIFE FILM 

W EDNESDAY. MARCH 19 AT 8:00 P.M . R.B.G. AUDITORIUM 

Superior - Land o f the Woodland Drummer - by Tom Sterling 
The narrator, Tom Sterling takes us on an adventure from spring to autumn 
in the woodlands, lakes and streams of Lake Superior country and Isle Royale 
National Park. Hear wolves howl, moose feeding, grouse drum. Enjoy the orchids 
and the call of the loon. Join a tracking expedition for the Fisher. 

(Admission $2.00 adults, $1.00 students & children) 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE NIAGARA FIELD TRIP - Mar, 6,1955 


By Dr. R. MacLaren (reprinted from the April 1955 Wood Duck) 

It was only recently that I arrived in this country and the back¬ 
ground to all my previous birdwatching had been in Britain, mainly in the 
London area. Many of the birds, more especially the ducks and gulls, 
which are seen around the Hamilton area are conspecific with the birds 
which occur commonly in Britain. Many others have turned up in Britain 
on rare occasions, and are therefore on the British list, There is 
quite a thrill in coming to a new part of the world and seeing in good 
numbers species which one has looked for in the past with very limited 
success, and the recent field trip to the Niagara River was, for me, 
memorable on this account. 

It took place on Sunday, 6th March, a coldish day with light snow 
flurries in the morning, and beautiful in the afternoon with the sun 
shining on the heavily iced trees following the freezing rain of the 
previous Thursday, I believe four cars took part; we made our way bp 
stages to Niagara-on-the-Lake, then up the river to Fort Erie, on to 
Port Colborne, and then home. Soon after leaving Hamilton we stopped to 
have a look at the lake and a party of seven Buffleheads were seen swim¬ 
ming very close to the shore, appearing to be very little inconvenienced 
by our presence. In Britain at the start of March the shore shooting has 
only been finished a few weeks and all the ducks are still remarkably 
wary. The next stop was at the old Welland Canal where a Song Sparrow 
was singing at our feet and where an American Coot and at least eight 
species of duck, including Ring-necked and American Merganser, were 
resting and feeding. 

At Niagara-on-the-Lake I shall not in a hurry forget the huge flock 
of many hundreds of Old-squaw, a bird which I had only seen five times 
on the other side of the Atlantic. In these flocks ducks seemed to out¬ 
number drakes easily, and a few of both sexes were showing good markings 
of their summer plumages. Red-breasted Mergansers were also present in 
good numbers, and members in the other cars saw a Winter Wren which we, 
unfortunately, missed. 

A halt at Queenston produced an excellent view of two Glaucous Gulls 
and during the course of the day a total of five were seen as well as 
one Iceland and many Ring-billed, The whirlpool and the falls produced 
little of note, but in the stretch of river above the falls we saw Pintail 
and a Horned Grebe in its clearcut black and white winter dress. The Bald 
Eagle eyrie on Navy Island was clearly visible but we did not see any 
sign of the birds. Small parties of Scaup, Redheads,Red-breasted Merganser, 
Canvas-backs and Black Ducks were met frequently on this part of the river. 

In the harbour at Port Colborne a flock of about four hundred Canvas- 
backs rested, and with them a small number of Scaup. Swimming by itself 
a Lesser Scaup was easily picked out with the bright sunshine making its 
head appear almost a vivid purple. On the way home two flocks of Redwings 
flew from the bushes by the roadside up into the sun, and with the Horned 
Larks singing we finished a most enjoyable day. During the driving about 
the countryside a total of seven Sparrow Hawks were seen; whether this 
represents an unusual number I do not know but it was considerably more 
than I had seen on the previous Sundays and perhaps a movement of birds 
was taking place. Certain it is that Crows were much more numerous, 
flying about aimlessly in small flocks and not obviously progressing north¬ 
wards. When I reached home I felt I had had an excellent day and I am 
looking forward with great hopes to the next trip. 
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WINTER BIRD HIKE 


by Hazel Broker 

Undaunted by the^ 7:30 a.m. meeting hour, twenty eager birders joined 
John 01mstead on Sunday January 20th for a winter hike in the Sulphur- 
Springs valley. We had hoped for Screech Owls but it was a bright morning 
and none could be roused in spite of John's valiant efforts. Chickadees, 
Crows, several Blue Jays and a Junco responded to his calls however and 
Golden-crowned Kinglets were observed as we tramped the snowless woodland 
trails. A ruffed Grouse was glimpsed by some of our members before we 
reached the Merrick Field Centre where a Red-tailed Hawk soared overhead. 

Two Herring Gulls and a Downy Woodpecker brought our list up to nine species 
in three hours reflecting the seeming lack of birds this winter. Perhaps 
because of the open weather there have been no concentrations in the sheltered 
valleys and the woods are quiet. 

The last half of the morning we moved to Warren Park off Tally Ho 
Drive in Dundas. Feeders are abundant in neighbouring yards and there 
was much more activity. White-breasted Nuthatches, Cardinals, Starlings, 
Goldfinches, a flock of more than fifty Cedar Waxwinga, Mourning Doves and 
the find of the day, a half dozen Purple Finches made our count sixteen 
species. 

Sincere thanks to John for a good hike on a beautiful morning and thanks 
too to Sheila Forbes for the filling and delicious brunch which many of us 
enjoyed afterwards at her home. 


MINUTES OF GENERAL MEETING OF H.N .C. HELD_0 N_ FEB 1 11 1 1980_AT_THE^R 1 B JL G J ,_CENTRE__ 

Robert Curry, President, presided at this well-attended General Meeting, and 
at the outset spoke briefly of the sadness in the loss of our beloved and highly- 
respeetod Member - Dr. R. C. G. "Bert" MacLaren who had been so much a part of the 
Club scene since 1955* 

The Speaker of the evening, Dr. Eric Single of Toronto, was introduced by Miss 
Hazel Broker, and his topic "Hawk Migrations" proved to hold much of interest. Dr. 
Single outlined the areas where hawk migrations are best observed — and confirmed 
that our own region is "top-drawer" in this respect, viz. Grimsby, the High Level 
Bridge on York Street, Hamilton and nearby Rock Chapel area. 

He also spoke of the various methods employed in measuring and viewing hawk 
migrations such as computerization, radar, colour marking, etc. Further he attem¬ 
pted to explain the weather conditions which are apt to produce good hawk watching, 
and the diagnostic marks for each hawk. But one realizes that only familiarity 
in the field can strengthen the wagcher's expertise in quick identification - all 
the more reason to "patronize home industry". 

Dr. Singles's message was informative and much appreciated. He is a sincere 
and enthusiastic naturalist, v/hom we are privileged to have in our midst. 

Dave Copeland extended our thanks to Dr. Single. It is hoped that our Members 
join Dave at Grimsby in his favourite avocation of Hawk viewing running from Mar. 1 
to May 90 this Spring. 

Misses Lydia Hamilton and Sheila Forbes graciously welcomed those attending; 
Barry Cherriere with Ron Ridout manned the Group Show Screen; and Shirley Element 
with helping hands from Barbara Reid, Charlie Zimmerman and others, carried out 
the Social Director's duties involving name cards and apres programme refreshments. 

Hazel Broker, deputizing for our ailing Programme Director, Ford Smith, left 
nothing undone in making the evening run smoothly. 

Marion S. Shivas, Acting Seer. 




FLORIDA SPARROW FLUTTERS ON THE DRINK OF EXTINCTION 
The Associated Press - Miami 

A tiny sparrow that inhabits marshlands near the nation's spaceport at 
Cape Canaveral could be the first U.S. species to vanish since the Endangered 
Species Act was passed in 1973. 

At last count, says Dr. Will Post, a wildlife biologist, there were only 
10 of the birds' - called dusky seaside sparrows - left in the wilds. Three 
others are in captivity at the University of Florida at Gainesville. 

If they do not survive, Post said, it will be the first species to become 
extinct since enactment of the 1973 law protecting wildlife. 

"We'll say, "This was an animal we had a chance to save and didn't save 
it," said Post, a biologist at the Wildlife Research Laboratory of the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

Post is part of a "recovery team" assigned to the dusky sparrow. The. 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service coordinates such efforts. 

The dusky sparrow is one of 201 birds, animals, insects, fish,reptiles 
and plants formally classified by the U.S. government as endangered. 

Other species on the list, notably the ivory-billed woodpecker, may be 
extinct today. But some biologists say that woodpecker probably was already 
gone by the time the law was enacted. 

The dusky sparrow, on the other hand, was thought to number 800 to 
1,000 in 1973. 

Post says that some of the nation's best-known endangered species, such 
as the bald eagle and the alligator, are not so endangered anymore. But some 
little-known creatures are in a critical struggle for survival. 

"The small nondescript animals - we can't- just afford to go around wiping 
them out," Post said. "But people just don't care." 

The bald eagle has been upgraded to "threatened" status in five states. 
The American alligator is thriving in the Southeast. The struggle to save 
the whooping crane appears to be paying off with the flock increased to about 
100 from a one-time low of 20,' For the obscure dusky sparrow, Post says, it 
may be too late. 

He said it was known in biological circles a decade ago that mosquito 
control measures were destroying the sparrow's habitat, but that nothing was 
done at the time. If it had been a large, flashy animal - a whooping crane 
or bald eagle - the public wouldn't have let them get away with all this, he 
said. The three dusky sparrows in captivity at the university laboratory are 
Post's trump card. He believes two of them are males, and he has high hopes 
that No. 3 is a female. 


With dusky sparrows, however, such tings are not easily discerned, "The 
birds themselves really can’t tell until the onset of breeding," Post said. 
Across the Sun Belt states, the endangered list includes 13 mammals, 13 birds, 
six reptiles and amphibians, four fish, seven mollusks and seven plants. 


Some have achieved wide recognition - the Florida panther, the manatee 

and the American crocodile, for example. Others are probably destined for 

lasting obscurity, endangered or not. v 

(continued on next page; 
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Florida Sparrow Flutters on the Drink of Extinction (continued) 

There is the persistent trillium, a plant in Georgia and South Carolina. 
And the hairy rattleweed, struggling to hang on in two counties of south¬ 
eastern Georgia. In Kentucky and Tennessee, life is perilous for the Alabama 
lamp, Appalachian monkeyface, birdwing, Cumberland bean, yellow-blossom, 
turgid-blossom and white warty-back. All are endangered pearly mussels. 

Most people have heard of the snail darter, a small fish whose fate 
long held,up construction of the Tellico Dam in Tennessee. Of less renown 
is the Okaloosa darter, which lives only on Eglin Air Force Base in the 
Florida Panhandle. 

(submitted by Bob Doering from the Fort Lauderdale News - January 13/80) 


1979 LONG POINT CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT - Dec.15/79 

compiled by Barry Jones 

Again this year counters mainly from Hamilton Naturalists Club and the 
Long Point Bird Observatory (51 of us in all) were blessed with good condi¬ 
tions as a result of the mild weather and this year counted 24,355 indivie 
dual. birds of 102 species. 

Common Loon 3, Horned Grebe 4, Pied-Billed Grebe 1, Great Blue Heron 12,Mute 
Swan 4, Whistling Swan 151, Canada Goose 2,000,Snow Goose 1, Mallard 824, 
Black Duck 191, Gadwall 4, Pintail 8, Green-wing Teal 4, Am. Widgeon 122, 
Redhead 3,500, Ring-neck Duck 2, Canvasback 380,Greater Scaup 558, lesser 
Scaup 125, Golden-eye 110, Bufflehead 25, Oldsquaw 4, Black Scoter 1 ,Hooded 
Merganser 8, Common Merganser 226, Red-breasted merganser 2, Goshawk 1, 
Sharp-shinned hawk 4, Cooper's Hawk 2, red-tailed Hawk 37, Red-shouldered 
Hawk 6, Marsh Hawk 6, Kestrel 10, ruffed Grouse 70, Pheasant 4, Virginia 
Rail 2, Coot 460, Killdeer 2, Woodcock 3 , Common Snipe 4, Dunlin 2, Glaucous 
Gull 1, Great Black-backed Gull 28,Herring Gull 540, Ring-Billed Gull 353, 
Bonaparte's Gull 534, Little Gull 7 ,Rock Dove 166, Mourning Dove 81,Screech 
Owl 6, Great Horned Owl 23, Belted Kingfisher 9, common Flicker 44,Pileated 
Woodpecker 9, Red-Bellied Woodpecker 2 ,Red-Headed Woodpecker 3, Hairy Wood¬ 
pecker 23, Downy Woodpecker 72, Horned Lark 16, Blue Jay 422, Common Crow 
140, Black-capped chickadee 415, Tufted Titmouse 1 ,White-breasted nuthatch 
39,*Carolina Wren 1, Gray Catbird 1 ,Robin 15, Hermit Thrush 13, Golden- 
crowned Kinglet 175, ruby-crowned Kinglet 8, Water Pipit 2, cedar waxwing 
89, Northern Shrike 3, Starling 769, Yellow-rumped warbler 5G_, Pine Warbler 
l, Palm Warbler 1 , common Yellowthroat 13, Yellow-breasted Chat 1 , House 
Sparrow 970, Eastern Meadowlark 1, Red-winged Blackbird 1,394, Rusty 
Blackbird 16, Common GrackLe 467, Cowbird 344, Cardinal 191, Evening Grosbeak 
98, Purple Finch 18, Goldfinch 98, Junco 394, Tree Sparrow 555, Field 
Sparrow 6,White-crowned sparrow 1, White-throated Sparrow 143, Fox Sparrow 
1, Swamp Sparrow 159, Song Sparrow 140, Snow Bunting 83. 

Participants - David Agro, Max Alton, Mary Asseltine, Harry Barrett, Robert 
Bateman, Ross Bateman, Maury Brucker, Ralph Cartar, Gerry Chappie, Barry 
Cherriere Ted Cole, John Cooper, Dave Copeland, Bob Copeland, Bill Grins, 
Garry Crossman, Bob Curry, Floyd Deiter, Jim Dowall, Jerry Duncan, Erica 
Dunn, Chris Escott, Verne Evans, Luc Fazio, Brian Hills, Dr. Dave Hussell, 
Mark Jennings, Barry Jones, Eric' Jones, John Lamey, John Miles, Gary Miller, 
Richard Mooi, Graham Nancekivell, Erica Nol, John Olmsted, Mary Reid, Orval 
Reynolds, Ron Ridout, Chris Risley, J. Sideruis, Rick Snider, Bob Stamp, 

Dan Stuckey, Don Sutherland, Pete Verburg,Gerry Whitworth, Chauncy & Sarah 
Wood, Al'Wormington, Peter Wukash. 

*(omitted above) Red-breasted Nuthatch 8, Brown Creeper 49, House Wren 1 , Winter 
Wren 23, 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 
Number of species recorded to February 15, 1980 - 95 

Horned Grebe Jan. 26 11 Woodland Cemetery Michael Clark 

Mute Swan Jan. 4 8 Bronte Harbour Robert Curry 

Mallar d Feb. 8 on 600 Copetown corn field William I. Campbell 

Ring-necked Duck Jan. 24 1 Port Credit Fidler, Wormington 

Canvasback Jan. 26 14 Woodland Cemetery Michael Clark 

Lesser Scaup Jan. 27 50 East end of Bay Robert Curry 

H arle^uin Duck Jan. 21 on 3 Howard Ave., Oakville Peter van Dyken 

Rud dy Duck Jan. 24 6 East ena of Bay Fidlex, Wormington 

Hooded Merganser Jan. 27 2 High Level Bridge David Agro 

Common Merganser Jan. 26 1500 Woodland Cemetery Michael Cls,rk 

Red-tailed Hawk Feb. 16 1 black phase U. Middle Rd. John Olmsted 

Golden Eagle Oct. 13/79 1 High Level Bridge Bill Crins 

Peregrine Falcon Sep. 16/79 1 W*E.W. at Bronte Creek Bill Crins 

Ruffed Grouse Feb. 7 1 Westdale Park David Agro 

Ring-n, Pheasant Jan. 1;27 3, 7. Winona; Lake Avenuw Ray Hughes; R. Curry 

American Coot Jan. 23 12 Willow Point Alan Wormington 

Killdeer Jan. 18 1 East end of Bay Alan Wormington 

Glaucous Gull Jan. 27 2 'West end of Bay David Agro 

Iceland Gull Jan. 12; 27 1 West end of Bay M. Clark; D. Agro 

Ring-billed Gull Jan. 22 200 East end of Bay Robert Curry 

Long-eared Owl Jan. 15 7 Bronte Rd & U. Middle Rd R. Waldhuber 

Short-eared Owl Jan. 20 1 Mount Hope Airport Robert Westmore 

Red-headed Jan. 26 on 1 Woodbum Rd, Binbrook Don Bailey 

Woodpecker Jan. 27 IS. River Rd & Hwy. 3 Bruce Duncan 

Horned Lark Jan. 5 30 H wy. 99, Lynden D. Agro, Dowall, Chappie 

Jan. 24 38 Paris to Lynden Alan Wormington 

Tufted Titmouse Jan. 24 1 Mayfair Ct Burl. Mike McCarthy 

Jan. 28 1 245 Roseland Cr. Burl, Louise Hebb 

Brown Creeper Jan. 19, 26 1, 1 Bronte Rd; Dundas M. Waldhuber; Clark 

House Wren Jan. 18 1 Brcntr- Harbour Alan Wormington 

Feb. 10 1 Spencer Ck. at Marsh David Agro 

Winter Wren Jan. 4; 18 1, 1 Bronte Harbour & Woods Curry; Wormington 

Febl 7 1 Westdale Park David Agro 

Carolina Wren Jan. 2 on 1 21 Lakeside Dr Grimsby Jack Mclnally 

N. Mockingbird Jan. 1; 27 1, 1 Grimsby; Stoney Creek Mclnally; Curry 

American Robin Jan. 2 7 Ancaster Golf Club Brian & Alison Curry 

Hermit Thrush Jan. 2 1 Golf Club Woods " " 11 R. Curry 

Golden-cr. Kinglet Jan. 18; 20 4, 3 Bronte; Bull's Point Wormington; Westmore 

Northern Shrike Feb. 9 1 Bayview Pk Burlingt'-n Maury Brucker 

Orange-cr. Warbler Jan. 4 1 Bronte Harbour Robert Curry 

Myrtle Warbler Jan. 2, 18 1, 1 Ancaster; Shell, Bronte Currys; Wormington 

E. Meadowlark Jan. 24 1 Osborne Comers Alan Wormington 

House Finch Jan. 29 1 1084 1*1 Sideroad, Burl. Alison Garrett 

Rufous-s. Towhee Jan. 27 1 245 Roseland Cr Burl. Louise Hebb 

Field Sparrow Jan. 24 1 Woodland Cemetery Fidler, Wormington 

White-crowned Sp. Jan. 1 on 5 Winona Raymond Hughes 

Swamp Sparrow Feb. 10 4 Cniversity Landing David Agro 

Lapland Longspur Jan. 5 - 1 Hwy. 99, Lynden David Agro 

Snow Bunding Jan. 5 3 Hwy. 99, Lynden David Agro 

Feb. 8 100 Copetown,'Hwy. 52 William Campbell 

Please send your bird records by the 10th cf the month to George W. North, 

857 Eagle Drive, Burlington, Ont., L7T 3A3, or phone 634-5463 



PROTECTION OF NATURAL AREAS IN ONTARIO 


A conference co-sponsored by the Department of Botany, University of Toronto 
and the Faculty of Environmental Studies, York University is to be held on 


Saturday, April 12 
at York University 


This conference is intended to provide an open and public forum for the dis¬ 
cussion of the progress made in Ontario toward the preservation of our remaining 
natural heritage. It is of growing concern to the public, and to biologists and 
planners that there is only limited focus on this aspect of our increasingly urban 
landscape. This conference outlines some examples of approaches taken and methods 
used to select and protect natural areas. Where these approaches and techniques 
are viable, tho ingredient of local and personal enthusiasm often becomes essential. 
If this conference stimulates enthusiasm, it will have succeeded. 

PROGRAM 


9:00-10:00 PROGRESS AND ISSUES - G. B. Francis, Faculty of Environmental Studies, 
University of Waterloo. 


10 : 00 - 10:30 

10 : 30 - 11:00 


Ooffee Break APPROACHES TO NATURE PROTECTION IN ONTARIO 
PROTECTION OF PROVINCIALLY SIGNIFICANT WILDLIFE AREAS: THE NATURE 
RESERVE SYSTEM - T. E. Beechey, Parks and Recreational Areas Branch, 
Ministry of Natural Resources 


11 : 00 - 11:30 

11 : 30 - 12:00 

12 : 00 - 1:00 
1 : 00 - 1:30 

1:30- 2:00 

2:00- 2:30 
2:30- 3:00 


PROTECTION OF NATURAL AREAS BY PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS AND CONSERVATION 
AUTHORITIES - M. Singleton, Federation of Ontario Naturalists 

RECREATION-CONSERVATION AREAS IN OTTAWA-CARLETON - J. Reddoch, Ottawa 
Field Naturalists' 

Lunch (at campus cafeteria) 

TECHNIQUES FOR THE SELECTION AND PROTECTION OF NATURAL AREAS 
SELECTION CRITERIA FOR ENVIRONMENTALLY SENSITIVE AREAS - P. F. Eagles, 
Faculty of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, University of Waterloo 

A MATRIX OF VEGETATIONAL COMMUNITIES TO EVALUATE THE REPRESENTATIVE 
AND RARE IN ONTARIO - P. F. Maycock, Department of Botany, University 
of Toronto. 

THE RECOGNITION AND PROTECTION OF RARE AND ENDANGERED PLANT SPECIES - 
P. M. Catling, Department of Botany, University of Toronto 

FAUNAL INVENTORIES OF NATURAL AREAS - C. A. Campbell, Canadian Amphi¬ 
bian and Reptile Conservation Society 


3:00- 3:30 Coffee Break 

3:30- 4:00 PROCESSES INVOLVED IN E.S.A. DESIGNATION AND PROTECTION -S. Barrett, 
Faculty of Environmental Studies, York University 

4:00- 5:30 PANEL DISCUSSION: THE FUTURE OF ENVIRONMENTALLY SENSI TIVE_AREAS_IN 

SOUTHERN ONTARIO moderated by J. Cranmer-Byng, University of Toronto 
j7~Bower, Metro Toronto Planning Commissioner 
P.F. Eagles, University of Waterloo 
D. Estrin, Environmental Lawyer 
M. Kirk, Federation of Ontario Naturalists 

In addition to this conference, an evening workshop is planned for Apr.16 
on Metro's natural areas. Details on next page. 



EVENING WORKSHOP: HOW TO PROTECT METRO 1 S NATURAL AREAS 


An invitation is extended to all those interested to attend; 

7:30 P.M. Wednesday April 16 
Rm. 7, Botany Building, University of Toronto 
(n.w. corner of College and University Ave.) 

"...to the end of the Peninsula (Toronto Island) we met with some good natural 
meadows, and several ponds - the trees are mostly of the.Poplar kind covered with 
wild vines and there are some fir - on the ground were everlasting peas (beach peas) 
creeping in abundance of a purple colour .,. The water in the bay is beautifully 
clear and transparent..." 

Mrs. Simcoe, 1793 

Today the Toronto Islands have been largely converted into formal parkland, 
with an airport, and an amusement centre. The beach pea is now extinct from our 
region, and our bay is far from transparent. The changes man has wrought on Toron¬ 
to's natural areas have been dramatic, however this urban centre of 2.5 million 
still contains a wide variety of natural areas. Within Metro, we have one of the 
few open oak woodlands in York County, we have the largest Ring-billed Gull colony 
and the largest Common Tern colony on the Great Lakes. Metro also contains the 
only vegetated sand dunes and shoreline meadows still intact along the western part 
of Lake Ontario and we have an extensive system of wooded ravine lands. Until our 
local interest groups and government agencies agree on a common strategy for pre¬ 
serving these natural areas, human activities and development will continue to 
destroy them. 

PROGRAM 

7:30 - 8:00 Progress to date on the preservation of Metro's Natural Areas 
S. Varga, Toronto Field Naturalists' Club 

8:00 - 8:30 The Rouge Valley: a practical example of the process of E.S.A. selection 
J. L. Riley, University of Toronto 

8:30 - 9:30 Open Forum: What needs to be done to protect Metro's natural areas 

Everyone is invited to both the conference and the workshop on natural areas. 
There is no charge for attending, but it would help us in planning the conference 
if we know how many people to expect. Please mail your name and address to: 

Suzanne Barrett, Faculty of Environmental Studies, York University, 4700 Keele 
St., Toronto, Ont. M3J 2R2. 

If you would like to have lunch at the campus cafeteria on Saturday, April 12, 
please send a cheque/money order for $4.00 payable to: Environmental Studies, 

York University. 

York University is located south-wdst of the corner of Steeles Ave. and 
Keele St.. The conference is being held in Stedman Lecture Hall D. For parking 
please use Parking Lot "A", just off of Keele St. To get to the conference by 
T.T.C., take the Spadina Subway to Wilson Station, and then take the York Uni¬ 
versity Bus 106. 

For further information please contact : Ralph Baehre (416) 667-3012 or 
633-2841. Sheila McKay (416) 978-3542. 

********** - ;■ ==■ . ■ .■ ' - 7 — ********** 

AVERSIVE CONDITIONING : 

In a 4-page leaflet, Saskatchewan Agriculture recommends saving the coyote 
for control of rodents while teaching them not to kill sheep. By treating live¬ 
stock with lithium chloride, coyotes avoid them as distasteful and prey rather 
on rodents, etc. Resident coyotes also defend their territory against non- con¬ 
ditioned strays and keep them from killing also. Interesting! 
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WE INVITE YOUR COMMENTS 


(The following comment by the Mayor of Hamilton, Jack MacDonald on the growth 
and development in the Hamilton Region which has characterized the 70's, appeared 
in the January issue of Hamilton Magazine. His comments provoked some letters in 
the following issue. Perhaps some of our members would like to comment as we enter 
this new decade of the 80's.) 

"I think growth is terrific, but there are people in our midst who would turn 
the whole world into a park, and we'd never be able to pay for cutting the grass. 
There has to be a balance, there has to be some reality, because our system relies 
upon our being able to work. We can't sing all the time. We have to work some¬ 
times. There have to be work opportunities on the widest scale. On the question 
of available open space, all I say to those people is just go compare us with any¬ 
body. Thousands of acres of land have been provided for that very purpose. Is 
there somebody else within all the Great Lakes system who has it in hand or plans 
to have every square foot of Lake frontage in public hands in a public park? There 
isn't anybody else. The Dundas Valley Conservation Area, the Royal Botanical Gar¬ 
dens, and King's Forest Park, and the park development on the mountain - literally 
thousands of acres of land have been reserved and preserved for those purposes. 

To the critics who criticize everything wo do - and there are people who criticize 
absolutely everything: 'Nothing should be built, absolutely nothing.' Same group 
of folks: 'There should be no airport, there should be no roads, there should be 
no industry, there should be no commerce, everything should be a park.' Alice in 
Wonderland couldn't handle that, because somebody had to make the cookies. So I 
just say that by whatever standard you want to use, excellent park facilities have 
been provided. 

" I think more and more as we move into the 80's, people will want to live in 
the city and they will find life in the city appealing because of the opportunities 
that are there, and because of economics and convenience. People are going to find 
it's very expensive to live in a ten room house ten miles from downtown unless 
they're prepared to hermitize themselves and stay right there. And even that's 
going to be expensive. I think there'll be a trend to becoming more centralized. 1 


OUTDOOR ART AND SCIENCE SCHOOL SPRING COURSES AND WORKSHOPS. 

The Outdoor Art and Science School is again offering a number of 
short courses and workshops in outdoor topics. All events are at 
the introductory level. 

Saturday Workshops in Kitchenor-Waterloo and Guelph 


Wildlife Woodcarving 

March 

22,29 or April 5 

Home Hydrophonics 

March 

29 

Sketching Nature 

April 

12 or May 3 

Edible Wild Plants 

April 

19 

Nature Photography Field Session 

April 

19 

Nature Film Making 

April 

26 

Organic Gardening 

May 3 

or 10 


Information and program brochures are available in Kitchener at 

576-9453 or in Guelph at 822-4062, after hours at 836-4186 or by 

writing the Outdoor Art and Science School at P.0. Box 112, Guelph N1H 6J6. 


DID YOU KNOW? 

The caterpillar has more than 2000 muscles. An ant can lift 50 times its 
own weight. A bee can handle 300 times its own weight - the equivalent to a. 
human pulling a 10-ton trailer. A grasshopper can leap over obstacles 500 times 
its own height. 
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LAND OF GIANTS 

by Ron Hepworth 

Did you know there were giants in the earth in those days? Yes, I'm talking 
about right hero in Ontario, and not so long ago as you may think! 

Let me take you back for a moment to an old Indian settlement and burial 
ground around the site of the present day village of North Pelham in the Niagara 
Peninsula. On this plot of land, which in 1808 was deeded to Major Secord, brother- 
in-law to the famous Laura Secord, and now leased by the Niagara Peninsula Conser¬ 
vation Authority, stands a giant—estimated to be 450-500 years old. Known as the 
Comfort or Gloiy Maple, this is one of the larger and older sugar maples in the area. 
At breast height it measures about 6 feet in diameter and reaches 82 feet in height. 

This tree, listed on the Honour Roll of Trees, is a relic, a lone survivor of 
a bygone era when virgin forests onced covered the nation from the Atlantic to the 
prairies. You probably know of others closer to home and their continual fight for 
survival. With the recent news of tree-cutting in the area, it is perhaps fitting 
that we reflect on some of our past history which was trees, trees, trees. 

What was it really like in those days? What did our forebears actually en¬ 
counter when.they came to tame the virgin timbers in a new land? How did it so 
quickly disappear? 

Many called the early logging days a glorious period of our history. A few 
called it a time of reckless abandon and incredible waste! One thing is certain 
never before has such a vast timber resource, an almost unbroken forest of virgin 
giants been removed in so short a time. In scarcely 100 years, from 1810-1910, it 
was for the most part gone. We shall never again see the like for a forest of this 
grandeur may take upward of 200-300 years to mature. Today a tree is usually har¬ 
vested after 80-90 years. Who is willing to wait for 200-300 years? 

Some of the early explorers and fur traders reported occasional specimens of 

white pine up to 250 feet-6 feet in diameter at the butt. 150-foot giants, 4-5 

feet in diameter were common place. Try to imagine if you can a majestic forest 
of this stature. Woodland caribou roamed as far south as the northern shores of 
Lake Huron. The deep forest pools and streams abounded in trout and the flights of 
passenger pigeons overhead were seemingly endless. There was no way that so few 
people could uso up all of these resources, but they went after the trees in unbe¬ 
lievable earnest, and this in its turn destroyed all the rest. 

Settlers of Kirkwood Township near Thessalon on the north shore of Lake Huron 
reported that forest travel by horse and wagon was relatively easy in those days 
because of the absence of dense undergrowth. The wind at the top of those pines 
was as the roar of a train and the forest floor a carpet softer than human hands 
could fashion. Known locally as the Garden of Algoma, the pines were commonly 4-5 
feet at the butt, 150 feet high and perhaps 300+ years old. One tree would yield 
10,000 board feet of lumber, enough to build a home. And yet the trees were con¬ 
sidered to be somewhat of a persistant natural phenomenon—an inexhaustible nuisance. 
The settlers looked to the rich soil which lay beneath their feet. For them it was 
a matter of survival,to clear some land and got a crop planted. 

Even in this area from Brantford to Ancaster, a primeval forest abounded in 
large elms, pines and oaks. The Grand River flats were richly wooded. Poplar and 
birch were generally not common indicating that it had boon a long time since 
ground fires ravaged the area. 

This all began to change around 1800. One of the first timber cutting con¬ 
tracts was signed in 1803 with an English timber merchant at Quebec City. This at 
last opened the way for a logging commerce and the settlement of the new land. This 
contract was also important for Britain for in the same year she was cut off by 
Napolean from her former sources of timber from the Baltic states. 

And so the shantymon and sodbusters began to pour in, first to the rich stands 
of the Ottawa valley, then west and north. By 1806 the first shipment of timbers 
from the Ottawa valley arrived in Quebec City by raft. 
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By the 1820's the Canadian forests were being cleared at a rapid rate. A con¬ 
siderable export market was soon developed for squared timbers of the finest quality 
white and red pine. "Sticks" were carefully hewn up to 40" square and 60 feet long 
according to specification. This in retrospect was a very wasteful logging pract¬ 
ice since only 4-5^ of the trees in a stand could measure up to the exacting re¬ 
quirements. A stick with more than 2 knots was rejected and just left to rot. 

Many trees were wasted in the process and there was so much debris left on the for¬ 
est floor that the woods became veritable tinder boxes. The ravages of fire which 
frequently followed destroyed much of the remaining timber. A certain philosophy 
developed among the large operators - cut and got out - move on as quickly as 
possible before the ravages of fire and disease destroyed your profit. 

The settlers moving in did not improve the situation. In clearing the land 
for the plough, maple and birch were generally discarded, often up to half the trees 
on their land. Fires often started in the huge brush piles and swept through add¬ 
itional timber stands. The Great Fire of 1900 at Ottawa destroyed over 55 million 
board feet of cut lumber! 

I don't think that you or I can really grasp the extent of the slaughter and 
mass exodus of trees. The residents of Tobermory in the Bruce saw it with their 
own eyes. Trees by companies and batallions passed around the Peninsula in front 
of their noses. Originating from operations not only in the Bruce but from Parry 
Sound, the French River, the Spanish River and all the north shore of Lake Huron, 
they were headed for Britain, Detroit, Saginaw and the mid-west, and who knows 
whore else. 301 million feet left in one year at the peak (1894). Whole forests 
disappeared in giant rafts covering acres and drawing up to 9 feet of water. The 
largest ever witnessed contained 10 million board feet and covered about 30 acres. 
After the peak in tho 1890's, the decline cane quickly, By 1914 it was only a 
trickle. 

Some of tho settlers, especially on the Bruce could see what was happening 
but there was little they could do. Even on their own land they had no control 
over the timber rights. The best of the timber was the property of the big opera¬ 
tors who ravaged their claims. Many court cases ensued but nothing was done about 
it until it was too late. 

Today there are only the memories of some old-timers or a few relics to remind 
us of what it once was. Occasionally you will come upon a large stump in the woods 
and wondor what it was like. Recently in 1977 during a construction project on the 
Rideau Canal, it was necessary to drain a part of tho channel. For the first time 
in 150 years, a forgotten forest of stumps was exposed, some of them quite well 
preserved. 33 of the best stumps wore analyzed. Among the giants were hemlocks 
over 250 years old and other hardwoods up to 145 years. When the Rideau Canal was 
built in 1826, there were virtually no man-made clearings between Ottawa and King¬ 
ston. Ottawa was largely a cedar/hemlock swamp with pine-topped ridges. 

Where are the giants today? In Arnprior, there is a 50 acre grove which was 
set aside by one of the early lumbering executives. Here stand some outstanding 
specimens of yellow birch, elm, red maple, hemlock, basswood to 120 feet, and white 
pine to 135 ft, averaging 150 years old. In Alviston, there is a sycamore 9 ft 
across and 98 ft high. In Haliburton, there is a white pine which reaches 148 ft, 
the tallest in the province. This giant' of 350-400 years is well guarded because 
it is valued as an important seed source for reforestation projects. 

If you can get the chance, visit some of these relics. Perhaps then you can 
get a small glimpse of what it was like. These giants will not return in our day 
nor our children's. In today's society they may be considered as essentially a 
non-renewable resource. Let's hang on to the ones that are left. 

Further Reading: Shantymen and Sodbusters, by J.E. MacDonald. Kirkwood Twp 1869-1928 

Hurling Down the Pine, by John W. Hughson & Courtney C.J. Bond. Ottawa 1800-19? 

The Bruce Beckons, by Sherwood Fox 

Forest & Settlers in 19th Century Upper Canada, by Ian D. Halton, The Cardinal 

$9*5 March/79 / \ 

Colonel By's Forgotten Forest, by C. Billington, Trail & Landscape Vol 12(,4J78 
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THE WOOD DUCK 


ZZIZjThe WOOD DUCK is the official publication of the Hamilton Naturalists' 

.[Club and is produced by volunteer members of the Club. The WOOD DUCK 

ZZZ'lig published 9 times yearly from September to May inclusive and it is 
Zr.'II Imailed free to members .Contributions for publication are most welcome 

.land should be addressed to the Editor, Ron Hepworth, 259 Euston Road, 

■""""-’"••■burlington, Ont. L7L 4V8. Deadline for receipt of material is the 1st 
..Inf the month preceding publication date. Articles may be reprinted 

* .Without permission but credit lines would be appreciated. Send Note- 

* .[worthy Bird Records to Geo. North,857 Eagle . 
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